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An Experiment in International Journalism 


LOUIS M. STARR 


At first, the notion of studying jour- 
nalism in a foreign land, and in a lan- 
guage other than one’s own, does not 
sound particularly compelling. Schol- 
arly work abroad is one thing; prac- 
tical training quite another. What is 
the point of acquiring a practical edu- 
cation of dubious practicality? 

The Graduate School of Journalism 
at Columbia, in years past, has dis- 
couraged many of its foreign appli- 
cants, and not for this reason alone. 
Too many of those it did admit were 
simply confounded by the teaching 
method, which closely simulates the 
operation of a big city American daily. 
Assignments in a strange city, copy 
deadlines, frantic tussles with syntax, 
a group of knowledgeable and eager 
American students to keep up with — 
it was a nightmare for most of the 
visitors from abroad, and sometimes a 
little exasperating for the faculty. Un- 
til this year, as a result, the School has 
been the one major division of a nota- 
bly cosmopolitan university with only 
token representation from abroad. 

The School is no longer the excep- 
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tion on the Columbia campus. This 
month it will welcome a small group 
of young men and women from Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Israel and Japan in an ex- 
perimental program. Last December, 
Edward W. Barrett, new dean of the 
School, first expressed the need for the 
change in these words: 

“Only a few young foreign journal- 
ists study in the United States, while 
our campuses are dotted with foreign 
students of engineering, the natural 
sciences or the social sciences. ‘These 
latter will have regular contact with 
only a few score citizens upon return- 
ing home. We hope our international 
program for young journalists will 
serve those whose audiences at home 
will number thousands or tens of 
thousands.” 

In other words, the potential for 
furthering international understand- 
ing is so vast in the field of journalism 
— a point that has been underscored by 
studies of bias in foreign news made 
for the International Press Institute at 
Zurich — that a vigorous effort to over- 
come the many practical difficulties 
appeared worth launching. A special 
program was indicated. 








The School has been further en- 
couraged to launch its international 
program by reviewing the postgradu- 
ate performances of its foreign alumni. 
The results were surprising. Even some 
of those who were miserably unhappy 
as students have acquitted themselves 
admirably, while the relative few who 
did well as students include men who 
have attained distinction. Hollington 
K. Tong, for example, was a Chinese 
student in the School’s first class in 
1912-13. 
large Chinese daily, organized a news 


He became publisher of a 


and feature service of his own, was 
made chief information officer of the 
Chungking govetfhment during the 
war, went on to become Ambassador 
to Japan, and presently serves the Re- 
public of China as Ambassador to the 
United States. Ahmet Yalman of the 
same class has become one of Turkey’s 
better known editors. A Finnish grad- 
uate recently sent his alma mater a 
sample of his work: a strikingly edited 
magazine. The issue he sent was de- 
voted to an intelligent survey of the 
United States. Still another graduate 
this year became a member of the first 
cabinet of the new African nation of 
Ghana. Like Ambassador Tong, he 
serves as a reminder that abroad as 
well as at home, the fourth estate fur- 
nishes many recruits for government 
service, often at policy-making levels. 

Basic elements of the news are the 
same the world over: disasters, social 
changes, violence, government poli- 
cies, urban problems and human in- 
terest stories make headlines in Sao 
Paulo as in Topeka, in Marseilles as in 
Buffalo. Basic techniques of commu- 
nicating the news are as applicable in 


one language as another. A clear, ac- 
curate, complete and fair-minded re- 
port of any happening may be cast in 
a variety of forms, depending on jour- 
nalistic traditions and practices that 
differ from country to country and 
from paper to paper. But if the report 
is to meet the specifications we have 
listed, competence and integrity are 
required of the reporter, whether the 
language be French or an Indian dia- 
lect. Competence we think we can 
teach; integrity, both personal integ- 
rity and professional integrity based 
upon knowledge of newspaper ethics 
and principles, we can only hope to 
impart, by precept and propinquity, 
by discussion and example. 

Students enrolling in the new inter- 
national program must have, first of 
all, reasonable fluency in English. A 
college education or, in special circum- 
stances, several years of newspaper 
work, and evidence of intent to pursue 
a career in the field are the only other 
requirements. The students will re- 
ceive the same training in elementary 
news reporting, writing and editing 
that is offered to other students at the 
School. It will be my task to ease their 
individual problems, read their copy, 
conduct an orientation seminar in 
American civilization with special ref- 
erence to the press, and administer the 
program. 

To broaden his year’s experience at 
Columbia, each foreign student will be 
permitted to select certain courses of- 
fered by other divisions of the Uni- 
versity. His journalistic work will in- 
clude special field trips and special 
assignments. In covering the United 
Nations, for example, students will be 
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put in touch with their own delega- 
tions. ‘Those who have press connec- 
tions at home, as most do, will be en- 
couraged to send contributions, and 
the foreign-language press in this coun- 
try will also hear from some of them, 
so that techniques learned in English 
can be applied by the students in their 
native languages. 

We hope also—and here we have 
called upon the traditional generosity 
of the American press — to have each 
foreign student serve a stint as guest 
of a notable newspaper or radio-tele- 
vision station outside the confines of 
New York City. The purpose here is 
twofold: to permit the visitors to get 
acquainted with another part of the 
land, lest they take New York for all 
America, and to let them observe a 
news organization in daily operation. 

Financing a full-scale program will 
be a problem, for few eligible candi- 
dates have the means, and the School 
thus far lacks the fellowships to help 
them. Two of the first-year students 
will come on full State Department 
grants. A third won an Inter-American 
Press Association scholarship. The 
others will come on their own, in some 
cases at considerable sacrifice. As to 
the additional needed, 
Dean Barrett said in announcing the 
program to the Columbia Associates, 
“We are satisfied that, as always, the 
help will be forthcoming if the pro- 
gram proves a meaningful response to 
the great opportunities at hand.” 

It is not proposed to hold up the 
American press as a model for all the 
world — nor to expect the foreign stu- 
dents, upon their return, to become 
propagandists for “the 


fellowships 


American 
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way.” 


We do hold that, disregarding 


such sins as sensationalism, standardi- 
zation and triviality, the American 
press has developed news collection 
and dissemination to a degree that is 
outstanding in the modern world, and 
that a mature student from abroad 
will be able to adapt many of its prin- 
ciples and practices to constructive 
use in his native land. We hold also 
that, once given an opportunity to 
study the United States and form his 
own judgments at first hand, a young 
journalist will be in a position to in- 
terpret the United States to his fel- 
lows in terms other than cartoon 
stereotypes. 

And if only a few of them, like Am- 
bassador Tong, become publishers, or 
organize news services, or serve their 
governments in high capacities, this 
venture in international education 
will pay dividends that will dwarf any 
investment of money, time, pains and 
patience. 








Higher Education in Ghana 


L. J. LEWIS 


On March 6, 1957, the British colo- 
nial dependency of the Gold Coast be- 
came the first British African territory 
to attain full political independence. 
Although Ghana cannot claim similar 
leadership in the field of higher educa- 
tion, it has, during the past 35 years, 
made significant progress toward the 
development of an independent system 
of higher education and, at the same 
time, learned to cope with the prob- 
lems which accompany such progress. 

This country’s contacts with systems 
of higher education began more than 
230 years ago when, as early as 1726, 
students from the Gold Coast were sent 
to European universities. By the end 
of the nineteenth century the stream 
hed grown considerably. In 1911 ideas 
about the need for a local university 
were crystallized by Casely Hayford in 
his book Ethiopia Unbound which 
proposed the establishment of a “na- 
tional university for the Gold Coast 
and Ashanti” to be built inland, at 
Kumasi, “far beyond the influence of 
the coast.”” In 1920, the Governor of 
the Gold Coast, Sir Gordon Guggis- 
berg, recognizing education as_ the 
L. J. LEWIS is Professor of Education at the 
University College of Ghana. 


“keystone” to the country’s independ- 
ence, led a project to establish Achi- 
mota College, in Accra, which would 
provide education “from kindergarten 
to university.” In 1935 the University 
of London granted permission to have 
its B.Sc. examination taken at Achi- 
mota. 

In 1943, an event took place which 
was to revolutionize the approach to 
the development of higher education 
throughout the British Colonial Em- 
pire. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies announced the establishment 
of two Royal Commissions to examine 
the state of higher education in the 
colonial territories. The reports of 
the commissions were published in 
1945. 

The general principles for develop- 
ment were outlined in the report of 
the Asquith Commission which recom- 
mended the establishment of an Inter- 
University Council, drawn from the 
existing British universities, to advise 
and assist the new institutions. The 
report also proposed that the new 
institutions should not at first be able 
to grant degrees of their own, but 
should be affiliated to the University of 
London, preparing students for Uni- 
versity of London degrees. 
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Undergraduates outside Legon Hall, one of the three halls 





of residence at the new campus near Accra. 


The report of the Elliot Commission 
showed the members disagreed on 
whether a single university should 
serve all of British West Africa or 
whether separate institutions should 
be founded in each of the major colo- 
nies. The matter was finally decided 
by a demonstration of public opinion 
in the Gold Coast which left no doubt 
that the people wanted their own uni- 
versity and were ready to pay for it. 

On August 11, 1948, the University 
College of the Gold Coast was founded 
by an Ordinance of the Gold Coast 
Government. The college was set up 
within the framework of the Inter- 
University Council and as an affiliate 
college of the University of London. 
Thus, like the new colleges in other 
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territories, the University College of 
the Gold Coast was able to enjoy the 
advice and help of the British univer- 
sities and the guidance of London in 
recruiting staff, and establishing teach- 
ing and examination standards. 

The next phase of the education 
program lay with the Gold Coast it- 
self. Although Achimota College, with 
its “kindergarten to university” con- 
cept had developed some university 
classwork, neither its staff nor equip- 
ment nor buildings had been chosen 
specifically with a view to university 
teaching. The newly-founded Uni- 
versity College took over the buildings 
on the western compound of the Achi- 
mota grounds until the permanent site 
at Legon, just outside Accra, could be 














The University library at the Achimota site. 


completed and the various units of 
Achimota College were reorganized. 
Its more advanced courses were turned 
over to the University College, and its 
teacher training department was made 
into a separate unit, which became the 
nucleus of the Kumasi College of Arts, 
Science and Technology. The less ad- 
vanced courses remained on the east- 
ern compound of the Achimota site. 

At this point it was necessary to de- 
termine the aims of University College 
and to establish the standards which 
would guide its operations. A number 
of important decisions were quickly 
made. University College was to be 
entirely residential —a university in 
which all members live full time, di- 
vided into separate colleges; the inde- 
pendence of the university must be un- 
questioned; adequate facilities for re- 
search should be available; the whole 
range of university disciplines should 


be offered; and the standard of learn- 
ing would be aimed at the level of the 
Honours Schools rather than the Pass 
or General Schools. 

These decisions touched at the root 
of many problems. By African stand- 
ards the Gold Coast is a rich country, 
but by European and American stand- 
ards a poor one and residential life 
and research programs are expensive. 
The immediate establishment of the 
Honours School criterion was ques- 
tioned by those who favored a more 
expedient approach to the country’s ed- 
ucational problems. Honours Schools 
demand a high standard for entry, yet 
the secondary schools were still few 
and many of them inadequately staffed 
and equipped. The need for locally 
trained manpower was desperate. The 
less stringent criterion of Pass Schools 
would save at least a year for each 
student and more rapidly produce the 
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large supply of graduates badly needed 
to meet the needs of administration, 
commerce and industry, and to replace 
the expensive foreign manpower upon 
which the country was so dependent. 
Insistence upon limiting the curricu- 
lum to the academic disciplines meant 
that much-needed professional train- 
ing would have to be provided else- 
where. 

Although the University College ad- 
hered to its original decisions, the 
temptation to relax its standards to 
serve the immediate needs of political, 
social and economic development will 
probably be the subject of discussion 
for many years. Some of these argu- 
ments will be successfully countered so 
long as the university authorities en- 
joy academic autonomy and hold fast 
to the 1829 dicta of the Yale faculty, 
“There are many things important to 
be known, which are not taught in col- 


leges, because they may be learned any- 
where.”’ 

Fortunately, some of the pressures 
on University College have been re- 
lieved by two educational programs 
which will provide much-needed train- 
ing in fields outside the academic cur- 
riculum of the college. 

Professional training in commerce, 
pharmacy and engineering is being 
offered at the Kumasi College of Arts, 
Science and Technology and a pro- 
gram of advanced “sixth form” studies 
is being developed in the secondary 
schools. The sixth form program 
should, in time, provide a sufficient 
flow of properly qualified candidates 
for admission to the university, the 
technical colleges and _ professional 
schools and also meet some of the in- 
sistent demands for personnel for 
trade, commerce and industry. 


University College itself now offers 





The court of Akuafo Hall, another new building. 
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all the major disciplines except law, 


medicine and engineering. Facilities 
for law studies are to come into being 
next year. Plans for a medical school 
await the provision of new funds, and 
plans for degree studies in engineering 
The college also 
Institute of 


are in preparation. 
possesses an influential 
Extra-Mural Studies, 
educational opportunities for students 
not in residence. A School and an 


which provides 


Institute of Education carry on an 
adult education program as well as 
the usual activities related to the 
formal education system. 
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Dedication of the Akuafo Hall chapel. 

















In 1955 the need for capital funds 
for the next stage of development re- 
sulted in a “University College Grants 
Committee” being appointed by the 
government. In making their recom- 
mendations to the government the 
Committee made a comment which 
supported the ideals of the college: 
“We think that the whole concept 
which has guided the College Council 
in the development of the Legon site 
is entirely sound. The Gold Coast 
needs a university college which can 
in due course become a university, 


and in our judgment it was right to 
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plan it on bold and generous lines. 
The future administrators, doctors, 
engineers, lawyers, teachers and public 
men need to be educated together in 
a university community, and their edu- 
cation and their way of life during 
their student years must give them 
more than mere book learning, or 
mere scientific or professional skills. 
The country needs that they should 
be educated men and women in a full 
sense of the word.” 

The main problems facing those re- 
sponsible for the expansion of higher 
education in Ghana are likely to con- 
tinue to stem from a sense of urgency 
for political, social and economic 
growth. The part of the university 
will be to ensure that there is no com- 
promise on standards. Such an atti- 
tude will have to be paid for tempo- 
rarily, as it is being paid for now, in 
small student numbers, a high faculty- 
student ratio, securing of large sums 
for capital and recurrent expenditure, 
and the establishment of few new in- 
stitutions for higher education. 

This policy has been willingly ac- 
cepted by the people of Ghana, who, 
with the exception of a grant of 
£300,000 from British government 
funds, have carried the whole financial 


burden of the project. In doing so 
they have not neglected the rest of our 
educational system. Primary and sec- 
ondary education, teacher training and 
the program of mass education and 
community development all continue 
to be generously supported. 

Arguments about priorities will un- 
doubtedly continue. One of the pri- 
mary reasons for continued confidence 
in University College, however, prob- 
ably lies in the fact that it does not 
seek solely to develop teaching and re- 
search, but, through the activities of 
its departments of agriculture, eco- 
nomics, education and extra-mural 
studies, has already begun to enter into 
the fabric of the life of the country. 

The student population has grown 
from 90 students in 1948 to 349 in 
1956. It is likely to reach 500 in 1957 
and continue to grow at a steady rate 
Concerning the quality of the students, 
Mr. D. M. Balme, Principal of the col- 
lege during its first nine years, has 
said: “As for the future, my grounds 
for optimism lie in the excellence of 
our students; if they are the founders 
of the public opinion of the future, as 
they ought be, then I know that the 
future of the university, and of the 
country, is bright.” 


Young pupils at the University College demonstration school. 
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Worker-to-Worker Projects in International Education 


BROWNIE LEE JONES 


In the last few years, many workers 
from other lands have come to the 
United States under government and 
private sponsorship to study and ob- 
serve our industries and trade unions. 
In planning programs for these foreign 
visitors, the American Labor Educa- 
tion Service has taken every possible 
face-to-face 
contacts with American men and wo- 


opportunity to arrange 


men in comparable industries and 
unions. ALES has long worked with 
both local and international unions to 
stimulate educational programs among 
trade unionists. By bringing the for- 
eign guests into its schools, seminars, 
conferences and local community proj- 
ects, it has found a most effective way 
to arouse interest in international af- 
fairs among American workers and of- 
fer rewarding experiences to foreign 
visitors. 

ALES | resident 
schools, such as those at the United 
Nations where groups of American 
workers can see the subject of their 
study in action, have proved the most 
fruitful means of stimulating mutual 
understanding. These four-day to two- 
week schools provide the informal at- 


Participation in 
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mosphere of living, studying and re- 
laxing together which is conducive 
to an easy exchange of ideas and 
experiences. 

Getting acquainted usually follows 
a definite pattern. The workers first 
want to find out about each other’s 
jobs, working conditions, wage levels, 
standards of living and the extent of 
union organization and activity — the 
“bread and butter” background. As 
acquaintances develop, inquiries be- 
come discussions of a more general so- 
cial, economic and political nature. 
Around the edges of the conversations 
come explorations, at first hesitant, of 
more personal matters dealing with 
family life, social and religious cus- 
toms and attitudes. 

Often our workers are greatly sur- 
prised by a foreign worker’s knowledge 
of American history. After a long dis- 
cussion with a sugar worker from the 
Philippines, one group was forced to 
agree with the visitor that they, as 
Americans, knew far too little about 
the relationship and joint history of 
In a talk with a 
Burmese worker, another group strug- 
gled hard to understand -the geo- 
graphic, economic and political factors 
which, he explained, underlie the re- 


the two countries. 
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luctance of some Asian countries to 
align with either major power bloc. In 
both cases the American groups were 
eager to know more about the things 
they had discussed. 

Personal worker-to-worker contacts 
have not only enriched the education 
of the individuals involved, but also 
have prompted participants to enrich 
the educational programs of their 
unions and their community organi- 
zations. Such a continuing interest in 
international affairs developed from 
the visit of eight German textile work- 
ers to a small southern community 
which rarely saw guests from abroad. 
The visitors met with the Health and 
Welfare Committee of the local textile 
union to compare contract provisions 
for the protection of workers who 
were injured or ill. In discussing this 
basic human problem, communica- 
tion — in the largest sense — was quick- 
ly established between the two groups, 
even though they spoke through an 
interpreter. The American textile 
workers found their union health plan 
was vastly different from the govern- 
ment health insurance covering their 
German guests and the time alloted 
for their discussion proved far too 
short. They invited the visitors to at- 
tend a union institute being held later 
in the week. Several of the Health and 
Welfare Committee members were so 
interested by their talks with the Ger- 
man workers that they decided to take 
part in other educational sessions in 
international affairs held in their com- 
munity. They were anxious to know 
more about the labor movement in 
Germany and about social and eco- 
nomic conditions in other countries. 
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A year later, one of these textile 
workers was named chairman of a city- 
wide inter-union conference on labor 
and world affairs. 

Another illustration is that of a 
woman member of a machinist’s lodge 
who returned home from one of the 
ALES schools on the United Nations 
determined to share her experience 
with her fellow workers. Instead of 
giving the usual report, she explored 
the educational resources in her own 
community, solicited help from two 
colleges, the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association for the UN and the 
state committee for UNESCO. She 
recruited teachers from college facul- 
ties of political science and economics 
and located people from other coun- 
tries who were glad to help her. Then 
she set up a series of nine two-hour 
night classes in international affairs. 
Since that time she has helped organ- 
ize a labor committee on world affairs, 
which is often asked to arrange pro- 
grams for foreign workers visiting her 
community. She and her husband not 
only entertain these visitors in their 
home, but, when time allows and the 
visitors are interested, take them on 
sightseeing and fishing trips in the 
mountains. 

These examples, and _ countless 
others like them, show that these con- 
tacts have provided individual work- 
ers with real im): *tus to take an active 
part in internatiunal education, both 
by furthering their own knowledge 
and that of their fellow workers. When 
a Nigerian worker discusses colonial- 
ism with his American counterpart, 
world affairs are no longer abstractions 
but matters of personal concern. 
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No Longer A Forgotten People 


In the mountain ranges of Ecuador and Peru and in the 
high plateaux and valleys of Bolivia live seven million Aymara 
and Quechua Indians. Since the Spanish Conquest, these 
descendants of two once-great civilizations have remained iso- 
lated from the new social and economic worlds growing up 
around them. Grouped in closely linked communities, they 
tend their flocks and work the land around Lake Titicaca. 
Although they form the densest population group in their 
respective countries, national education and public health 
services have not been able to give them sufficient attention 
because of the remoteness and inaccessibility of their villages. 
As a result, more than 80 percent are illiterate and their infant 


mortality rate is among the highest in the world. 


Although agriculture is the main 
means of existence, methods are in 


many ways inferior to those practiced 


centuries ago, and modern farming is 
unknown. Icy winds and extremes of 
intense drought and torrential rains 
have eroded already exhausted soil 
and the conservation methods of the 
Incas have given way to weary scratch- 
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ing of the once ingeniously irrigated 
mountainsides. Up to this time, the 
Andean Indian has continued to live 
under-nourished, ill-clad, illiterate and 
ignorant of the most elementary rules 
of health and hygiene. The average 
Indian child starts working as soon as 
he is three or four years old, taking 
cattle out to pasture. 
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The World Health Organization 


sent nurses and doctors and set 


travelling clinics. 


up 


In 1954, five agencies, cooperating 
with the governments of Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Peru, undertook a pro- 
gram of technical assistance to inte- 
grate the Indians into the life of the 
country. 

A social assistant from the United 
Nations explains the plan to move a 
village from the high plateau to the 


more fertile plains of eastern Bolivia. 


The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation is teaching more productive 
farm and livestock techniques. 





Long-forgotten symbolic designs of 
Inca and pre-Inca periods are being 
adapted to the making of textiles and 
carpets at a school for weavers run by 
the International Labor Organization. 


Experts from UNESCO and spe- 
cially trained teachers have awakened 


such interest in education among the 


Indians that each community wishes 
to have its own school. 


“Six adult Indians were seated 
i bench with a child of eight on 
vears in their midst. The school m 
stood in front, trying 

read I Saree neve 
ture, in that poorly 
where six grownups 
endeavoring with 


7 
ettort to deci} 
I 





“We live like simple innocents,” say 
the Indians. “We want our children 


to know better.” 























Some Facts and Figures on International Exchange 


ee ee Re ta 


During 1956-57 more students, fac- the under-graduate level, as were more 
ulty members and physicians partici- than half of all foreign students in the 
pated in international educational U.S. 
exchange than ever before. From the Although there were foreign stu- 
results of five surveys conducted last dents in each of the forty-eight states, 
year by IIE and reported in detail in two-thirds of the total number were 
Open Doors 1957* come these most studying in ten states, with the largest 
recent facts and figures about 48,560 concentrations in New York, Califor- 


foreign citizens in the United States nia, Michigan and Massachusetts. Thir- 












and 11,379 Americans abroad who are teen American institutions each re- 
members of the exchange population. ported an enrollment of more than 

Nearly one-third of the total num- 400 foreign students, with the heaviest 
ber of foreign students in the U. S. enrollments at the University of Cali- 
during 1956-57 came from the Far fornia, Columbia University, the Uni- 
East, and nearly one-quarter from versity of Michigan and New York 
Latin America, but Canadian students University. The majority were self- 
constituted the largest single national- supporting, although a large number 
ity group in this country. Among the were aided by private organizations, 
Far Eastern countries, China had the by the United States Government and 
largest number of students in the U. S. by various foreign governments. 

The most popular fields of study Among the foreign physicians train- 
among the foreign students were engi- ing in United States hospitals, there 
neering, the humanities, the social sci- | were about two interns for every seven 
ences and the natural sciences. A large __ residents. More than one-eighth of 
concentration of engineering students these physicians were women. Nearly 
came from the Far, Near and Middle all of the forty-eight states reported 
East, from Latin America and from foreign physicians, but as in the case 
Africa. Nearly three-quarters of these — of foreign students, the greatest num- 
engineering students were enrolled at ber were to be found in ten states, with 
. Open Doors 1957 ‘may be ordered from the fully one-quarter of the total number 

Institute. Price $1.00 per copy. in New York. The largest group of 
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foreign physicians came from the 
Philippines. 

The largest national group of for- 
eign scholars on faculties of American 
institutions came from the United 
Kingdom. Half of the total number of 
foreign scholars were from Europe and 
nearly one-quarter came from Japan, 
India and China. Their appointments 
were in nearly as many states as the 
foreign physicians’ but the majority 
were in ten states led by California, 
New York and Wisconsin. 

By far the largest number of U. S. 
faculty members abroad were in Eu- 
rope, with many also in the Far, Near 
and Middle East and Latin America. 
These faculty members were engaged 


COMPARATIVE 


THE FIVE SURVEYS 
Foreign students in the U.S. 


Visiting foreign scholars on American 
faculties 


Foreign physicians training in American 
hospitals 


U.S. faculty members on teaching or re- 
search projects abroad 


U.S. students abroad 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1956-57 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1955-56 


chiefly in the many areas of the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, and the 
natural and physical sciences. 

Since data on U. S. students studying 
abroad takes longer to gather, the most 
recent statistics cover the 1955-56 aca- 
demic year. During this period, Can- 
ada, France, Mexico and the United 
Kingdom were hosts to the largest 
groups of American students. The 
most popular fields of study among the 
Americans were medicine, the humani- 
ties, the social sciences and theology. 
The institutions reporting the largest 
enrollments of American students were 
Mexico City College, the University of 
Paris, the University of Madrid and 
McGill University. 


STATISTICS 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1955-56 


40,666 36,494 
1,153 782 
6,741 6,033 
1,492 1,275 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1954-55 
9,887 9,457 
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Debating: British Style 


JOAN VICKERY 


Meirion Davies was Welsh and 
Gareth Morgan was English. Gary’s 
comment that “the Welsh pray on 
their knees on Sunday and on their 
neighbors the rest of the time,” and 
Meirion’s rejoinder that “the English- 
man is a self-made man who worships 
his creator,” set a lively tone to their 
debate engagements at such diverse in- 
stitutions as Yale University and Agnes 
Scott College, a small girls’ college in 
Decatur, Georgia. Meirion and Gary 
visited these schools as members of the 
Combined British Universities Debate 
Team which entertained audiences at 
fifty colleges and universities east of 
the Mississippi River during the spring 
of this year. 

Meirion has his B.A. degree from 
the University of North Wales and is 
on his way to becoming a minister. 
Gary starts theological school in the 
fall. That they do not, however, have 
the overly serious and sober manner 
sometimes (often erroneously) associ- 
ated with students going into the min- 
istry, was indicated by their approach 
to the topics for debate. 

The most humorous of the six mo- 
tions, and therefore the most charac- 


JOAN VICKERY is on the staff of the Insti- 
tute of International Education. 
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teristic of the British style of debating, 
was “Resolved that Uncle Sam is the 
Mother-in-Law of the World.” The 
British team argued that the United 
States is a female society. The first 
state, Virginia, was named after a 
woman and the Bill of Rights states 
that “all men are created equal” — 
equal, that is, to women. Obviously, 
this clause was included in the Bill of 
Rights to safeguard men in a female 
society. 

During their itinerary, arranged by 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the Speech 
Association of America, they spoke in 
front of “houses” varying in size from 
25 to 1200. Either Gary or Meirion, 
alternating as the opening speaker, 
usually devoted the first 15 minutes to 
jokes, theatrics and light sarcasm, to 
the delight of both coeds and profes- 
sors. Unaccustomed to these opening 
tactics, the audience soon began to 
wonder if the British team was ever 
going to touch on the scheduled topic. 
Their American opponents looked 
slightly bewildered by this unusual 
squandering of time which U. S. de- 
baters would have used to make tell- 
ing arguments. Then Meirion would 
finally say, “which brings me to the 
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topic for tonight,” and the members of 
the U. S. team would look relieved for 
they wouldn’t have to throw away 
their skillfully prepared notes. 


y 
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Gareth Morgan 


When Gary and Meirion were se- 
lected for the tour in a competition 
organized by the English-Speaking 
Union in London, they had some of 
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the preconceived notions about Amer- 
ica and Americans. On their two- 
month visit to the “colonies” they had 
the opportunity of meeting large num- 
bers of people in the Northeast, South 
and Middle West, some of whom had 
their own ideas about the British. Dur- 
ing their journey through the “land of 
Marilyn and Elvis,” however, preju- 
dices on both sides were broken down 
to such an extent that, much to their 
amazement, Meirion and Gary found 
themselves defending the policy of the 
United States Government in the Suez 
incident against American students 
who supported the policy of the Brit- 
ish. A delicate balance of diplomacy 
and patience was required to meet 
searching inquiries. Meirion’s poised 
manner and captivating way of speak- 
ing (he has just a tinge of a Welsh ac- 
cent) and Gary’s delightful sense of 
humor never seemed to fail them. 
They maintained their enthusiastic re- 
sponsiveness even after several nights 
of only three hours sleep or a ten hour 
bus ride. 

At each stop the team was swept into 
a round of dinners, coffee hours, T.V. 
appearances, fraternity house parties 
and dances tha’ made the actual de- 
bates just a small facet of the tour. 
These peripheral events also served to 
dispel prejudices, including the boys’ 
initial aversion to bobby socks, which 
weakened perceptibly as the tour 
progressed. 

Their weekend at Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, where the debate was strategic- 
ally scheduled for a Friday night, did 
much to hasten their change of heart. 
Agnes Scott was the only women’s col- 
lege on their itinerary and, of course, 
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southern hospitality dictated that the 
British team stay for the weekend. 
Gary’s introduction to a girl from Bris- 
tol particularly intrigued him since he 
had studied at the University of Bris- 
tol. The fact that Bristol, Virginia and 
Bristol, England are some 5,000 miles 
apart did not hinder the friendship. 
Meirion reported great difficulty in 
getting Gary on the bus which was to 
carry them safely away from this dan- 
ger point of the tour. Both he and 
Gary now occasionally appear at their 
debates in sweaters emblazoned with 
the seal of Agnes Scott. 

The team collected friends, addresses 
and photographs wherever they went. 
Meirion was made a member of an El- 
vis Presley fan club after having made 
some caustic remarks about Mr. Presley 
in the course of debate. He and Gary 
were presented with official parole 
cards on their departure from a debate 
at the Massachusetts Correctional In- 
stitute at Norfolk. Meirion, although 
a pacifist at heart, was drafted into the 
Confederate Army. Gary was particu- 
larly intrigued by “big game hunting” 
in Florida, where he got a shot at an 
alligator, but only with his camera. 

At the tour’s end Meirion spoke for 
them both when he commented, “I 
can honestly say that I gained more 
from this tour than from two years of 
university lectures. It was fruitful to 
see the United States from the inside 
and to look more objectively at one’s 
own country. I hope now that I will 
be a better informed and more sympa- 
thetic interpreter of American affairs. 
If we made a small contribution toward 
understanding between the students of 
both countries, then this tour will have 
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Meirion Davies 


been worthwhile.” Judging from the 
reactions of the colleges and universi- 
ties that they visited, Meirion and 
Gary were successful in their mission. 

Did they win most of their debates? 


They never said. 
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Higher Education in Spain 


JOSE MARIA LOZANO 


JOHN E. ENGLEKIRK 


Spanish university tradition dates 
from the 13th century and the far- 
reaching cultural activities of Alfonso 
X the Wise. From the centers of 
learning which he cultivated at Sala- 
manca, Seville and Valladolid grew 
Spain’s three most ancient and dis- 
tinguished universities. 

The history of the University of 
Salamanca, generally considered the 
oldest, reflects many of the most bril- 
liant achievements and memorable 
names in the history of Spain. Colum- 
bus lectured there on his discoveries 
in the New World, and in the late 
Middle Ages Salamanca ranked with 
Oxford, Paris and Bologna as one of 
the great universities of Europe. By 
the late 16th century, seven more uni- 
versities were flourishing in Spain. 
They were the Universities of Gra- 
nada, Barcelona, Oviedo, Santiago de 
Compostela, Valencia, Zaragoza and 





JOSE MARIA LOZANO is Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Archives and Libraries of the Spanish 
Ministry of Education, 


JOHN E. ENGLEKIRK is head of the De- 
partment of Spanish and Portuguese at Tu- 
lane University, 


The “Irish College”, built in 1521, at the University of Salamanca. 


Alcala de Henares, the parent institu- 
tion of the University of Madrid. 
Today these ten universities, to- 
gether with those founded in the 20th 
century at Murcia and La Laguna, 
constitute the core of Spain’s national 
system of higher education. All are 
public, state-supported institutions, 
under the supervision of the Minis- 
try of Education. Each is headed by 
a rector. All broad policy matters con- 
cerning faculty, admissions and stand- 
ards, curricula and degrees are decided 
by the Council of Rectors of the 
twelve universities, which meets peri- 
odically in Madrid under the chair- 
manship of the Minister of Education. 
The universities charge a nominal 
tuition fee of about eight to twelve 
dollars a year. Admission is open to 
all students who have received the 
bachillerato diploma by passing exam- 
inations covering the six-year program 
of secondary studies prescribed by the 
Ministry of Education. The first four 
years of this program are the same for 
all students. During this time they 
follow the prescribed curriculum of 
Latin, Spanish, one modern foreign 






language, geography, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, natural 
sciences, religion, citizenship, music, 
manual arts and physical training. 
Girls are also required to take home 
economics. During the last two years 
students preparing to enter a univer- 
sity continue essentially the same pro- 
gram, adding a second modern foreign 
language and electing to concentrate 
on either the humanities or the sci- 
ences. 

There are seven nationally-approved 


For example, the University of Ma- 
drid, because of its exceptional library 
resources, can offer a richer program 
in Philosophy and Letters than any 
other university in the country. 
Programs leading to the university 
degree take five years in each faculty 
except Medicine, which requires seven 
years, and Veterinary Medicine which 
requires six. On completion of all 
course work the student is awarded the 
licenctatura, a degree approximating 


the American M..: Students in Philos- 


The University City of the University of Madrid. 


university faculties: Sciences, Philos- 
ophy and Letters, Law, Politics and 
Economics, Medicine, Pharmacy and 
Veterinary Medicine. However, only 
the faculties of Sciences, Philosophy 
and Letters, and Law are in operation 
at all twelve universities. The cur- 
riculum within any given faculty also 
varies from university to university. 
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ophy and Letters must also defend a 
written thesis before obtaining the 
degree. Four monograph courses and 
a dissertation are required for the 
Ph.D. 

Students working toward the licen- 
ciatura at the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters of the University of Ma- 
drid follow a set program, called the 
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Faculty of Medicine, University of Madrid. 


estudios comunes, during the first two 
years. This program consists of two 
years of Latin, Greek, Arabic, Spanish 
and philosophy and one year of world 
history, Spanish history, history of art 
and geography. Each course meets for 
three hours a week throughout the 
year. In addition, all students must 
take one-hour, year-long courses in re- 
ligion, political science and physical 
education. The normal load is 22 
hours per week. 

The last three years are devoted to 


specialization in one of the following 
fields: philosophy, classic philology, 
Semitic philology, romance philology 
or modern philology. The program in 
romance philology includes history of 
the languages and literatures of Spain, 
France, Italy and Portugal, with 
courses in romance, Galician, Ruma- 
nian and Calatan philology, Spanish- 
American literature, and dialectology 
and paleography. The program in 
modern philolology offers concentra- 
tion in three fields — French, German 


Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, University of Madrid. 








and English studies, history, and 
pedagogy. 

American studies were first intro- 
duced into the Spanish university cur- 
riculum in 1955-56. That year the 
University of Madrid required stu- 
dents specializing in its English studies 
program to take eight hours of courses 
on United States literature, history, 
geography and institutions. Similar 
courses are planned at the universities 
of Zaragoza, Barcelona and Salamanca. 

A typical schedule for a student in 
modern philology, specializing in Eng- 
lish studies, would be as follows: two 
years of estudios comunes, then a total 
of 58 course hours ‘of grammar, liter- 
ary criticism, English language and 
literature, Indo-European linguistics, 
Anglo-Saxon, English linguistics, Span- 
ish_ literature, literature, 
geography of the British Isles, geog- 
raphy of the U. S., history of England, 
history of the U. S., British institu- 
tions, American institutions and Eng- 
lish art. 


American 


The three-year period of 
specialization thus most closely re- 
sembles an area studies program, since 
it does*not permit concentration in 
any one discipline. Before receiving 
the degree, the student must demon- 
strate an oral command of English and 
publicly defend his thesis. As yet, 
there are no advanced seminar courses 
leading to a doctorate in English. 


In 1955 Spanish university enroll- 
ments passed the 62,000 mark and the 
student population continues to in- 
crease rapidly. In view of the growing 
enrollments, many of the universities 
are faced with serious shortages of 
space and staff. Most of the university 
plants were partially or totally de- 
stroyed during the Civil War. Al- 
though reconstruction is now almost 
complete, additional construction and 
expansion are being speeded in an at- 
tempt to keep up with the steadily 
rising enrollments. The University of 
Madrid has been the pace-setter in re- 
construction and expansion. New law 
quarters in its University City have 
been built in the record time of six 
months and the university is now one 
of the most modern and complete in 
Europe. Although the majority of 
university students still live off cam- 
pus, there is now a total of 87 colegios 
mayores, or residential colleges, at- 


tached to the universities and many 


more are under construction. 

In addition to the twelve universi- 
ties, there are many other institutions 
of higher. learning under the direction 
of the Ministry of Education. These 
include the technical schools for archi- 
tects in Madrid and Barcelona, the 
technical schools for engineers in Ma- 
drid, Barcelona and Bilbao and 83 
centers for fine arts, music and drama. 
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Requests for lists of reference works 
on all aspects of foreign education 
come to IIE in ever increasing num- 
bers. The following article, suggesting 
general reference works on education 
abroad, is the first of a series which 
will appear in the News Bulletin dur- 
ing 1957-58 in response to these re- 
Future articles will 
some of the major sources of informa- 
tion on higher education in specific 
countries or geographical areas. Many 
of the books mentioned, as well as a 


quests. suggest 


complete set of foreign university cata- 
logues, may be consulted in the Insti- 
tute’s Information 
Division. Some of them are also avail- 


and Counseling 


able in public and university libraries. 
, * . ~ * 


Probably the most accessible global 
reference work is Universities of the 
World Outside U.S.A. by M. M. Cham- 
bers, American Council on Education, 
1950. It contains data on all major 
foreign universities, the degrees of- 
fered and the time required for them. 
It includes statistics on the teaching 
staff and student enrollment, a brief 
description of the educational system 
of each country, and a short bibliog- 
raphy. The A.C.E. is now seeking 
funds to revise this important book. 

Its British counterpart is the World 
of Learning, published annually by 
Europa Publications, Ltd., London. 
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This book provides information on 
learned societies, research institutions, 
libraries and archives, museums and 
art galleries, universities and technical 
institutions all over the world. It lists 
leading educators and members of 
academies and learned societies and 
international, 


includes a section on 


cultural, educational and = scientific 
agencies. 

More or less the same field is cov- 
ered by The Index Generalis, Dunod, 
Paris, 1955. 

Germany’s 
branch of general reference literature 
is Minerva, Jahrbuch der Gelehrten 
Welt, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin. Part 
I, on European universities, appeared 
in 1952. Part II, published in 1956, 
consists of two volumes dealing with 


contribution to. this 


universities outside Europe. A dis- 


tinctive feature of this series is its 
register of teaching and administrative 
personnel. The preface contains a 
brief but useful description of the 
present-day university set-up in the 
various countries. 

Other publications of a general na- 
ture are: 

The Handbook on 
Study, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1957, has comprehensive in- 


International 


formation on study facilities all over 
the world. 

World Survey of Education, hand- 
book of educational organizations and 
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statistics, UNESCO, Paris, 1955, is a 
new and enlarged edition of the 
World Handbook of Educational Or- 
ganizations and Stalistics which was 
published in 1951. It gives basic data 
on the educational systems of two hun- 
dred countries and territories. With 


each national entry is a diagram of the 
educational structure, a brief glossary 
and a bibliography. ‘This book and its 
predecessor are especially valuable 
references in the field of comparative 
education. 

Educational Systems of the World, 
by Martena Tenney Sasnett, Univer- 
sity of Southern California Press, 1952, 
contains charts and outlines of foreign 
educational systems for the purpose of 
evaluating foreign credentials. 








International Liss of Universities, 
published by the International Asso- 
ciation of Universities, Paris, 1957, 
identifies 2,163 institutions of higher 
education all over the world. 

Inter-university Organizations, also 
published in 1957 by the International 
Association of Universities, provides 
information on the principal interna- 
tional and national organizations. 

The World Directory of Medical 
Schools published by the World Health 
Organization, Geneva, 1953, contains 
data on over 500 medical schools, in- 
cluding founding dates, duration of 
the academic year, admission require- 
ments, years of training required, de- 
grees offered, and figures on teaching 
staff and student enrollment. 
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SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


SEATO FELLOWSHIPS 


A limited number of fellowships 
will be awarded for the first time this 
year by the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization for research in member 
countries within the Treaty area. The 
purpose of the program is to encour- 
age study and research of social, eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, scientific 
and educational problems giving in- 
sight into the present needs and future 
development of Southeast Asia and 
the Southwest Pacific within SEATO 
objectives. 

The grants will be for a period of 
four to ten months and will provide 
a monthly allowance of $400 (or its 
equivalent in other currency), plus 
round-trip air travel to the country or 
countries where the research will be 
undertaken. Applicants must be na- 
tionals of SEATO member countries 
and will be selected on the basis of 
their special aptitude and experience, 
for carrying through a major research 
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project. U.S. citizens may obtain fur- 
ther information and _ application 
forms from the Committee on Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons, Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. Deadline 
is October 15, 1957. 


FULBRIGHT GRANTS 

Fulbright awards for the academic 
year 1958-59 will offer opportunities 
for graduate study in Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Bur- 
ma, Chile, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, India, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, the Philippines and_ the 
United Kingdom. 

It is expected that programs will 
also be established in Argentina, Ecua- 
dor, Iceland and Peru. New programs 
will be announced as soon as they are 
confirmed. In the meantime, it is sug- 
gested that students who are interested 
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the In- 


in these new programs not‘ 
stitute of International Education. 
Applicants for Fulbright awards 
must be U. S. citizens, have a bache- 
lor’s degree and be at the pre-doctoral 


level. They must also be in good 
health and have a sufficient knowledge 
of the language of the country of ap- 
plication to be able to carry out their 
studies and communicate with the 
people of the country. Preference is 
given to applicants under the age of 35. 

Opportunities to serve as English 
language assistants in Germany are 
also open to American graduate stu- 
dents under the Fulbright program. 
As assistants in’ Germany, American 
students will be able to combine teach- 
ing experience with university study 
in their field of interest. 
will usually 


Assistants 
spend approximately 
twelve hours a week at their school of 
assignment, sometimes in full charge 
of a class and sometimes in assisting 
regular teachers of English and _his- 
tory. Grantees will be encouraged to 
sponsor extra-curricular activities such 
as English clubs, theatre groups and 
reading circles. Applicants for assist- 
antships should have a good basic 
knowledge of German. 

Fulbright scholarships are also open 
to professional persons who are active 
trade unionists, lawyers, social work- 
ers, architects or persons in the fields 
of the fine arts or music. In these 
categories, professional competence 
will be accepted in lieu of a bachelor’s 
degree. 


Married Fulbright grantees in the 
fields of chemistry, physics, mathemat- 
ics and metallurgy may apply for sup- 
plementary grants-in-aid for depend- 
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ents’ support from a privately-financed 
und administered by the Institute of 
International Education. 


BUENOS AIRES CONVENTION GRANTS 

Awards for American college grad- 
uates to study in Latin America are 
available under the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. Coun- 
tries participating in the Buenos Aires 
Convention Program are: Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru and Vene- 
zuela. 

November 1, 1957 is the deadline 
for submitting applications for Ful- 
bright awards and for Buenos Aires 
Convention awards for the 1958-59 
academic year. Supplementary art ma- 
terial, when necessary, should be sub- 
mited by October 15th. Requests for 
application blanks must be postmarked 
by October 25th, Application blanks 
and a brochure describing the Ful- 
bright and the Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion programs are available at the In- 
stitute of International Education. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


It is expected that the Mexican 
Government will again offer a few 
undergraduate and several graduate 
fellowships through the Mexico-United 
States Commission on Cultural Co- 
operation. The Mexican Government 
Grants, for study in Mexico during the 
academic year of March | to Decem- 
ber 15, 1958, are expected to be in the 
amount of 1,185 pesos per month for 
undergraduates and 1,249 pesos per 
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month for graduates. Applicants must 
be U. S. citizens, have a working knowl- 
edge of Spanish, a good academic rec- 
ord, a valid project and be in good 
health. Further information and ap- 
plication blanks are available at the 
New York and regional offices of the 
Institute of International Education. 
Deadline for applications is Novem- 
ber 1, 1957. 


AAUW INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women offers a number of 
International Fellowships for the aca- 
demic year 1958-59. These fellowships, 
each in the amount of $2,000, are un- 
restricted as to field and place of study, 
except that they must be used in a 
country other than the candidate’s 
own. Application is open to women 
who have completed the residence re- 
quirements for the doctorate before 
the beginning of the fellowship year 
on July 1, 1958. Application forms 
may be obtained from Miss Mary H. 
Smith, Associate, AAUW Fellowship 
Program, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Deadline for submit- 
ting applications is December 15, 1957. 


ADVANCED STUDIES IN EGYPT 

The American Research Center in 
Egypt, a non-profit organization affli- 
ated with the Archaeological Institute 
of America, is offering two fellowships 
of $5,000 each for advanced study in 
Egypt during 1958-59. The fellow- 
ships, one for Egyptological studies 
and one for Islamic studies, are the 
second pair of a series being awarded 
annually for three years. They were 
made possible through a grant to the 
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Center from the Bollingen Founda- 
tion. Applications must be filed be- 
fore March 1, 1958, with Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Riefstahl, Executive Secretary, 
American Research Center in Egypt, 
479 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


CONGRESS HALL CEREMONIES 


IIE President Kenneth Holland will 
participate in a seminar on Science 
and Education at ceremonies opening 
Congress Hall in Berlin, September 19 
through 25. The hall has been built 
by the Benjamin Franklin Foundation 
as the contribution of the U. S. gov- 
ernment to the International Building 
Exhibition. Among the opening events 
will be seven American one-act plays 
to be presented under the auspices of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy. 


TEMPLES OF INDIA 
Photographs of nine of the most im- 
portant temples of India will be ex- 
hibited at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, through Oc- 
tober 20. The 67 pictures in the ex- 
hibit were taken by LIFE photogra- 
pher Eliot Elisofon for inclusion in the 
Bollingen Foundation Series publica- 

tion ‘““The Art of Indian Asia.” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 

The main office of the American 
Council of Learned Societies is now 
located at 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. The former head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., will 
remain open as a liaison with agencies 
in Washington. 
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GOETHE HOUSE 


Goethe House, a non-profit educa- 


tional corporation with headquarters 
at 120 East 56th Street, New York City, 
has been organized by a group of 
Americans to promote a better knowl- 
edge in the U. S. of German art, litera- 
ture, history, science and law. Goethe 
House has a library, donated by the 
German government, which contains 
approximately 10,000 volumes in Ger- 
man and English, as well as numerous 
current German periodicals and news- 
papers. Its program for members will 
begin this fall with receptions for dis- 
tinguished visitors, lectures, art ex- 
hibits, evenings of music and showings 
of films. A regular bulletin will keep 
members informed of German cultural 
events taking place throughout the 
world. 

John J. 
States High Commissioner in Ger- 
many, is President and Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Goethe 
House. The Executive Secretary is 
Samuel Reber, former Deputy United 
States High Commissioner in Ger- 
many, and the Treasurer is Hans J. 
Stresemann, son of Gustave Strese- 
mann, the German Foreign Minister 
during the Weimar Republic. 


McCloy, former United 


Membership is open to interested 
persons throughout the country. For 
further information, write to Goethe 
House, 120 East 56th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


EXCHANGES IN MUSIC 


The 12th General Assembly of the 
International Federation of Musical 
Youth, which met in Vienna last June, 
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has created a special committee to help 
plan intercontinental exchanges _be- 
tween young musicians of outstanding 
ability. During the 1957-58 season a 
Mexican violinist will visit Europe, 
and a violinist from the Netherlands 
will give concerts in Canada. The 
following year Switzerland plans to 
send a pianist to Latin America, and 
Uruguay plans to send an artist to 
Canada. In each case, concerts will be 
organized by local sections of the Fed- 
eration. 

Delegates from seven European 
countries also agreed to arrange a ser- 
ies of concerts next year for the winner 
of a National Piano Competition, be- 
ing organized by the 
Canadian section. 


Federation’s 


INTERNATIONAL DEBATE 
CAMBRIDGE TEAM IN THE U, S. 


Two debaters from Cambridge Uni- 
versity will tour United States colleges 
and universities west of the Mississippi 
this fall. They are Neil Crichton- 
Miller of London and David Fairbairn 
of Torquay, Devon, both former pres- 
idents of the Cambridge Union So- 
ciety. Mr. Crichton-Miller was edu- 
cated at Pembroke College, Cambridge 
and at the Middle Temple, London. 
He passed his Bar Finals in 1956 and 
is now a Barrister-at-Law. Mr. Fair- 
bairn received a B.A. degree in eco- 
nomics from Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1957. 

Among the topics the team will de- 
bate are: “The United States Has Yet 
to Prove Her Capacity for World 
Leadership”, ““The United Nations, 
as at Present Constituted, is a Waste 
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of Time” and “Life is an Art In- 
adequately Appreciated in the New 
World”. The debate tour is sponsored 
by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and the Speech Association of 
America. 


U. 8. TEAM IN THE U. K. 

A pair of American debaters will 
begin a ten-week tour of the United 
Kingdom next February. They are 
Melvin L. Popofsky of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, and Henry Spencer Stokes, Jr., 
of Seattle, Washington, winners of the 
International Debate Tour competi- 
tion sponsored by the Speech Associa- 
tion of America and the Institute of 
International Education. 

Mr. Popofsky is a history major at 
the State University of lowa and Mr. 
Stokes is an economics major at 
College of Puget Sound. They were 
chosen from among candidates repre- 
senting all parts of the United States at 
a selection committee meeting held at 
Northwestern University on July 19-20. 
The team’s itinerary will include de- 
bates at Oxford, Cambridge and other 
schools in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 
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COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
REVIEW 


The first issue of Comparative Edu- 
cation Review was published in June 
by the recently established Compara- 
tive Education Society. ‘The new jour- 
nal is directed primarily to professors 
and students of comparative educa- 
tion. The major contributor to the 
first issue is its editor, Dr. George Z. F. 
Bereday, Associate Professor of Com- 
parative Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who presents a 
valuable bibliography of text books 
and articles on comparative education 
and a listing of recent source material 
on Soviet education. The magazine 
will be issued three times a year, in 
June, October and February. Publi- 
cation offices are at 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. Subscrip- 
tion price is $1.00. 


SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 

The Ninth International Confer- 
ence of Social Work will be held in 
Tokyo, Japan, November 30 to De- 
cember 6, 1958. Executive Secretary 
for the U. S. Committee of the Con- 
ference is George W. Rabinoff, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


The University of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications for the post 
of Senior Lecturer (clinical) in ‘Trop- 
ical Medicine. Applicants should have 
a high qualification in clinical medi- 
cine and either special experience or 
a high qualification in Tropical Medi- 
cine. Previous experience in medical 
research is desirable but not essential. 
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Duties will include directing the Uni- 
versity course in Tropical Medicine 
and consultant care of patients at the 
Brisbane Hospital. Applications close 
in Australia and London on Septem- 
ber 30, 1957.* 

Applications are invited for the po- 
sition of Senior Lecturer in Electrical 
Engineering at the University of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Applicants should 
have experience in servo-mechanisms 
and closed loop control. Applications 
close in Australia and London Septem- 
ber 30, 1957.* 





The post of Senior Lecturer in Me- 


chanical Engineering is open at the 
University of Western Australia. Ap- 
plicants should hold an Honors de- 
gree or higher degree in Mechanical 
Engineering. Closing date for appli- 
cations in Australia and London is 
September 28, 1957.* 

Applications are invited for a Senior 
Lectureship in Geochemistry at the 
University of Cape Town. Applicants 
should state age, qualifications and 
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experience, research work completed 
or in progress, and give two references. 
Applications close in London and 
Cape Town September 30, 1957. The 
Cape Town application should be sent 
airmail to the Registrar, University 
of Cape Town, Private Bag, Ronde- 
bosch, Cape Town, South Africa.* 

Canterbury University College, 
Christ Church, New Zealand, invites 
applications for the positions of Sen- 
ior Lecturer in Civil Engineering and 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering. Appli- 
cants should have a degree in Civil 
Engineering from a recognized uni- 
versity, teaching experience at a uni- 
versity, or haye held a_ responsible 
position in a branch of Civil Engi- 
neering. Closing date for applications 
in New Zealand and London is Sep- 
tember 30, 1957.* 

The University of the Panjab, La- 
hore, West Pakistan, invites applica- 
tions for the position of Principal of 
the University Law College. Candi- 
dates should have high academic qual- 
ifications, considerable experience in 
research and teaching of law, and pub- 
lished ‘research work to their credit. 
Preference will be given to a person 
with knowledge of Muslim law and 
jurisprudence. Six copies of an appli- 
cation form, obtainable from the Uni- 
versity office, should be sent to M. 
Bashir, Registrar, University of the 
Panjab, Lahore. Applicants from for- 
eign countries may apply on plain 
paper giving full particulars, salary 
expected, and two references.* 


* For further information on all the above 
positions, write to The Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W. C. 1. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Robert D. Barton has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Inter-American 
Department of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. A graduate of 





Robert D. Barton 


Bowdoin College, Mr. Barton was on 
active duty with the Marine Corps 
from 1942 to 1946. Since that time he 
has been with the U. S. Information 
Service. 

Mr. Barton served in Uruguay as 
Assistant Public Affairs Officer, and in 
Argentina as Public Affairs Officer at 
Rosario and Attache to the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Buenos Aires. From 1953 un- 
til his appointment with IIE he was 
Assistant Cultural Affairs Officer and 
Attache at the Embassy in Madrid, 


Spain, where he supervised and ad- 
ministered the Educational Exchange 
Program. 


Mrs. Louise Wright has resigned as 
Director of the Institute’s Midwest 
Office in Chicago to accompany her 
husband, Quincy Wright, to India. 
Mr. Wright has been requested by the 
Institute of International Studies in 
India to introduce international law 
into the curriculum of the University 
of Delhi. Mrs. Frayn Utley, Acting 
Director of the Midwest Office since 
last September, has been appointed 
Director. 


Robbins Milbank, San Francisco ad- 
vertising and public relations execu- 
tive, has been appointed Director of 
IIE’s West Coast office. 
Mrs. Harriet Eliel, who is retiring. 


He succeeds 


A graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Mr. Milbank has been manager 
of Young and Rubicam and _ vice 
president and creative supervisor of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., both in San 
Francisco. He is a trustee of the Asia 
Foundation and of Smith College, and 
a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, the World Affairs Council 
of Northern California and the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Asia Foun- 
dation. 
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Institute of International Education 


| East 67th Street, New York 21, N. ¥ 


IDMINISTRATIVE STAFI 


KENNETH HOLLAND President 


DONALD |. SHANK Executive Vice Presiden 
ALBERT G. SIMS lice President for Operations 
PEARL G. PURCELI Executive Assistant to the Presider 


Ropert D. BARTON Director, Inter-American Departme) 


GeorGE H. BENNET! Director, Department for Asia-Afri« 
DONALD A. BULLARD Director, Department of Informatio? 
BENJAMIN ECKHAUS Directe {dministrative Manageme? 


RicHarp C,. RAYMOND Director, Department of Development 


DANIELS F. THIRLWALJ 


~ 


trolley 


Davip B. WopLINGER Director, Department for Europe 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


MIDWEST OFFICE 6 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


FrRAYN UTLEY, Director 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado 
BEN M. CHERRINGTON, Director 
SOUTHWEST OFFICE 401 Milam Bldg., Texas Ave. and Milam St., Houston 2, Texas 
GeEorGE B. Corwess, Director 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. ¢ 
James D. KLINE, Director 
WEST COAST OFFICE 291 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, California 


ROBBINS MILBANK, Director 





ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute of International 
Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers exchange of 
persons programs between the 
United States and 80 countries. 
Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study or train in a 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 
Founded in 1919 by Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, the Insti- 
tute is a private, tax-exempt 
corporation. It depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions and in- 
dividuals to support its work. 








